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Editorial 


As the municipal year ends this month, the public librarian will lightly (or otherwise) turn to 
thoughts of annual reports. Year by year the problem before him is to justify his ways to men, 
by producing a document which in the first place is attractive and in the second, third, and as 
many other places as possible, is true, logical, readable. It is no easy task, especially for those 
who are new to the experiment or who have made it for so many years that ideas do not come 
freely ; for, after all, the annual report is a question of ideas. If our minds are of pedestrian, 
unoriginal—or perhaps infertile is a better word, as originality is as rare as a new planet— 
type, we shall copy one of the received models, and will be well advised to do so. That is to 
say, we shall give a brief narrative of what we think are the outstanding events of the year 
with suitable acknowledgments to committee and staff, and add such Statistical tables as will 
prove the position. These last are always to be summarised in the form prescribed by the 
Library Association ; the omission of such summary is inexcusable in the modern librarian. 

Which of us, however, is willing to admit that he is not as fertile in ideas as his fellows ? 
To say the worst, our reports are for local use, and the faé that we take notions, even phrases, 
from other folks’ reports, as most of us do, will be known only to ourselves and to those whose 
hen-roosts we, in perhaps excusable fashion, rob in this way. It is then of importance to make 
a close Study, not only of the faéts but also of the style, of our neighbours’ reports—the more 
distant the neighbours the better, of course. The model that is most common is that of the 
Croydon report, in which pictures, diagrams and a really lengthy narrative are combined. 
The Croydon report is usually too long, and it does not compare favourably in printing with 
some on the same model, as, for example, the finely-printed Bristol report. In the older mode, 
few reports are more thoughtfully written, with that sense of style which a cultural institution 
should show, than the all too brief Westminster report. The ew school, if there is such a thing, 
is to be seen at its most flamboyant, a word which we use in a complimentary sense, in that of 
Dagenham, where the librarian takes his public into his sweeping confidence and counsel, 
without any of the signs of the inferiority complex which some have deteéted in the librarian 
mind. It will be found, we fancy, that this style of report, somewhat more restrained but quite 
as enthusiastic, came originally from Walthamstow—a library whose achievements are greater 
than its reputation, good as that is. Of the same type, or rather an admixture of the Croydon 
and Dagenham Styles, is the Hendon report, which, this year, is a most attractive document. 
The mention thus of a few should not lead to the feeling that we fail to appreciate others. 
Those of small libraries, as Dover, Swinton, Hyde, and of the great libraries, as Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds—all have what our contemporary The Librarian, in its useful 
serial on the subjeét, calls ‘‘ Lessons.”” We have been struck, however, by the leaflet report 
issued by Toronto and (we believe at least once) imitated by Croydon, which is additional to 
the Annual Report proper. In four pages, in as readable a form as possible, are set out just 
those features of the service that the man who has no time to read long accounts may be 
induced to read. Such condensed, or rather selective, reports must be striking and have the 
maximum of attention value. 

* * * * * 

February’s meetfngs were good, although as usual there is not likely to be any adequate , 
record of them. We understand that the London and Home Counties Branch, amongst other 
things, discussed school libraries. The problem of London in this matter resembles that of the 
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urban district where the library authority is distinét from the school authority. The libraries 
in some cases have lent books to the schools as a part of their general aétivities. These school 
collections are worked on the original Cardiff plan, i.e., the books are issued by the teachers 
and the collections as a whole are interchanged during the vacation, once or more times a year. 
Some public libraries have Stationary stocks in schools. One of the curious things about 
London was pointed out by the President of the Library Association. There are in the L.C.C. 
schools thousands of teachers who, if they had any enthusiasm for them, would have persuaded 
the L.C.C. to provide libraries long ago with trained school librarians. A few of them do care 
supremely for books, but it is doubtful if as a class, they care for books at all. The suggestion, 
made by one speaker, that teachers have so many duties that they cannot be expected to be 
interested, will surely not be accepted. A school without books is really not a place of learning 
at all. It came out clearly that the business of the public librarian is to create as perfeét a public 
library as he can with all departments complete and functioning. He must then compel the 
reader to come in. Once he has done this by all legitimate means, he may turn his attention to 
outside institutions which are not his primary business. It can be argued that librarians fritter 
away their energies over too many fields. 
* * * * * * 

Mr. Seymour Smith has referred to a recent article on out-of-print books. We know that 
many desirable ones are now unobtainable except, very uncertainly, through secondhand 
sources. The Library Association is urged to approach publishers to ask them to reprint such 
volumes as libraries find to be in continuing demand. It may be argued that a book is out-of- 
print because there is no longer enough demand to warrant its cost. Often this is true, and it is 
no business of the librarian to attempt the revival of that which the public has condemned ; 
but it must be remembered that it requires a large edition sale to satisfy the modern publisher, 
and this is a probable reason why excellent books go out-of-print. On the other side, many 
library readers are not of the articulate sort ; they may want books, but not enough to agitate 
for them. Librarians who have titles in mind that are those of vanished books which they 
desire to see reprinted would do well to accept his invitation to communicate them to Mr. 
Seymour Smith at the Finchley Public Library, London, N.3. 

* * * * * * 

A quotation from the Parliamentary Debates of February 25th is of interest. Sir Percy 
Harris said :— 

The work of a London Borough is entirely administrative. It deals with such dull, 
dreary things . . . as the lighting and cleansing of streets, the management of public 
libraries, drainage, the sanitary inspection of houses. They are dull, dreary things, but 
they do interest a lot of public-spirited people. 

This, if we read the debate aright, was spoken ironically, but after all it is something for the 
public library to have been remembered in the Commons. On the general question it might be 
proven that the average Town Councillor does more practical good to his community than 


The librarians who were active in last century grow fewer every year. ‘‘ There were 
giants in those days ” are words that come to mind when we record the deaths of such men as 
George T. Shaw and Frank E. Chennell. Shaw was successively Master of the Athenaeum 
Library at Liverpool and (for twenty years) Chief Librarian of the public libraries of his native 
city. He was a doughty fighter, a fine figure of a man, and he balanced skilfully between the old 
indicator school of librarians and the newer school represented by Brown and Jast. For 
forty-eight years he was a member of the Library Association, for many years a councillor, and 
of late vice-president. Few figures in recent years have looked better the part of librarian of a 
great city, and his passing is like the fall of the curtain on a drama that had grown old. Chennell 
was chief librarian of Willesden; fiery, witty, agreeable, a “ live,” active man, a fearless 
contender for his ideals, and a good sportsman. He was a member of the group which rallied 
about Cotgreave in the old days, a champion of the indicator, a member of the now defunct 
(or at least silent) Society of Public Librarians. Few now remember his voice at the meetings of 
the Library Association at Hanover Square in the first decade of the century. It was an active 
tone. His death on the very eve of his retirement is greatly regretted. 
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Reading Tastes in Newspapers and Periodicals: 
A Local Survey 


By W. A. Munrorp (Borough Librarian, Dover). 


Tue pages of the American professional periodicals have been filled, for some years now, with 
detailed and Statistical reports of research into reading tastes and allied matters. The foun- 
dation of the Chicago Graduate Library School has done much to encourage and facilitate 
research, and The Library Quarterly scarcely ever fails to carry some report in each of its four 
admirable annual issues. While the length of these reports is sometimes out of all proportion 
to their content, and, while they sometimes fail to provide new faéts or viewpoints (often more 
useful), they have, at all events, thrown much new light on reading habits. In England research 
is Still a rarity. Mr. Savage, in one of our best periodical articles for a decade, has however 
successfully investigated the distribution of book borrowing in Edinburgh. Such local surveys 
will, in all probability, provide the best basis for national investigation. 

American research often stresses, far too much, the use of the questionnaire. [| need not 
examine the inherent disadvantages of this method as the Webbs have already done this far 
better than I can ever hope to do in their ‘ Methods of social study.” The amazing and amusing 
results which have been obtained from some questionnaire research, particularly in the reading 
habits of children, will probably not be unknown to my readers. The inability of nearly all of 
us to Step out of our skins and to examine and analyse ourselves provides the chief drawback of 
the questionnaire. Observation by relatively impartial observers is, I believe, of much greater 
value. 

It is a commonplace that many men and women who do not use their local library service 
read newspapers and periodicals quite regularly. Few, if any, normal individuals now read 
nothing at all. It occurred to me that research into the circulation of newspapers and weekly 
periodicals in my own town might provide some interesting results. With the very much 
appreciated co-operation of the manager of the leading firm of local wholesalers, who went to 
a tremendous amount of trouble to assist me, it is possible to present the material which 
follows this introduéttion. 

It may be useful to open with a brief description of the town in which the investigation 
took place. Dover is a town and seaport in south-east Kent, 78 miles from London and 
situated at the middle of the base of the Canterbury, Folkestone, Deal triangle, being 16,6 and 
9 miles respectively from these other towns. It is not always thought of as a holiday resort 
but has many summer visitors. The very extensive Admiralty and commercial harbour works 
are well known. Shipping, the Channel Ferry, and the resulting postal and customs services 
are important local industries. There are several mills—seed crushing, flour and paper, and 
a few light industries. National defence also brings considerable numbers of specialists into 
the town. The opening up of the Kent coalfield has meant great changes in recent years, 
several collieries being within eight miles of the sea-front. 

The 1931 census figures show a total population of 41,097 (this has since declined slightly), 
there being 1,024 females to 1,000 males. The number of families per occupied dwelling is 
1.14, comparatively high for Kent, and the average size of families is 3.61, a medium figure. 
The occupation tables give the chief careers and occupations as follows :— 


MEN 
Occupation Number employed 
Commercial and financial se oe vs 1,736 
Public administration and defence es e's 1,736 
Water and other transport workers we ee 1,478 
Metal workers * 688 
Servants, personal service, etc. ns ve 619 
Clerks, typists, ete. .. 600 


Road transport workers 587 
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Building trades os ae és oe 
Woodworkers, carpenters, etc. .. 435 
Railway workers en 427 
Farmers and agricultural workers as ? 346 
Professional classes... ws 328 
WOMEN 
Occupation Number employed 
Professional classes .. 419 
Clerks, typists, etc. .. PY 314 


Lest any readers be concerned with the fame of the Dover sole, it may be pointed out that 
only 8 men were classed as fishermen in 1931. It is noteworthy that a very large proportion of 
14-year-old girl school leavers go into domestic service, partly on account of lack of alternative 
occupations. 

The average family income is low by London standards and there is little difference in the 
retail prices of the common commodities of everyday use. Fuel is cheaper, however, and rents 
are, of course, lower. The Dover parliamentary division returns a Conservative member and 
there is, at present, only one Labour member of the Town Council. This faé alone, however, 
would give a false impression of local opinion, as there are always close fights in several wards 
and one, at least, is unstable in its political colour. The individual candidate often counts for 


much more than his party. 


The circulation of the national daily newspapers in Dover is as follows :— 


Daily Express .. 2,700 
Daily Herald .. 2,500 
Daily Mail 2,200 
Daily Mirror .. 1,500 
New s-Chronicle 1,300 
Daily Sketch 520 
Daily Telegraph 360 
The Times 4 300 


In addition Sporting Life has a circulation of 70, Financial Times of 18, Financial News of 6, and 
Morning Advertiser of 6. There appears to be no regular sale for the Manchester Guardian or 
other important national dailies of provincial origin. | am dissatisfied with the cited circulation 
of the Daily Telegraph, as a similar census taken a year ago (Autumn 1936) gave a higher figure 
and the decease of the Morning Post has probably increased the local circulation of the Te/egraph. 
This apart, the circulations may be taken as entirely reliable and as not unrepresentative of 
their national sale. 


The weekly periodicals with the largest sales in Dover are :— 


Periodical Circulation 
Radio Times .. 2,500 
John Bull 1,560 
Everybody's Weekl; 1,200 
The Leader ala $70 
Passing Show... $20 
Red Letter ah 460 

© Red Star Weekly aa os 360 
Woman's Own .. 332 
Mickey Mouse .. és os 310 
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Answers os 282 
Film Fun ee 280 
Family Journal 270 
Winner Favourite Weekly os 270 
Picturegoer es 260 
Funny Wonder .. 220 
Racing Outlook ps és 210 
Home Companion 210 
Woman's Companion ay 208 
Weekly Illustrated 204 


Seven of these publications are issued by the Amalgamated Press and three by D. C. Thomson. 


The pre-eminence of the Radio Times will call for little comment. In view of the impor- 
tance of that great national industry—solving competitions—it is interesting to note that 
Guide and Ideas, the alternative to Everybody's Weekly and The Leader, circulates only 90 copies 
locally, but this may be due to its comparative youth, in its present form. The sharp fall from 
the third to fourth items should be noted. 

In view of the information obtained from the Occupation tables of the 1931 census, a 
Statement of the most popular women’s periodicals is desirable. The information contained in 
the columns headed “ Keynote” and “ Appeal” is colleéted from the annotations in the 
current edition of the Writers’ and Artists Yearbook. \n this table and others to follow, the date 
indicates the year in which the periodical came into existence. All these women’s papers are 
priced at 2d. 


MOST POPULAR WOMEN’S PERIODICALS 


Periodical Circulation Keynote Special appeal 

Woman's Weekly (1911) Strong romance 

Red Letter (1899) 460 Love, mystery, pathos 

Red Star Weekly (1929) 360 Strong emotion 
Woman's Own (1932) 332 Drama, romance “ Modern wives and mothers,” 

the business girl 

Family Journal (1909) 270 Drama Working classes 

Secrets (1932) 216 Drama, romance 

Home Companion (1897) 210 Romance 

Woman's Companion(1927) 208 Sentiment, emotion Married women 

Family Star (1934) 180 Strong emotion, drama 

Miracle (1935) 166 Drama Married working-class women 
Woman's Friend (1924) 156 

Lady's Companion (1892) 150 Married women 

Woman's Ilugtrated 147 Young married middle-class 

women 

Home Notes (1894) 146 Drama, not sensation 

My Weekly (1910) 144 Strong romance 

Thomson's Weekly News 144 Strong romance, topical 

Flame (1935) 140 Drama, romance Working classes 

Home Chat (1895) 130 

Woman's Way (1927) 130 ©. Sentiment, romance 

Woman (1937) 120 


In contrast are the Lady and the Nursery World, with circulations of 27 and 35 respectively. 
Passing from women to children, it may be noted that only two children’s periodicals 

feature on the basic list of local best-sellers, but the most popular of all, Mickey Mouse, costs 2d. ° 

and is a newcomer. In view of the universal popularity of Walt Disney’s creations, it is possible 
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that some of the copies of this publication are sold to adults. The full list of the most popular 
periodicals for children is as follows :— 
Periodical Circulation Price 
Mickey Mouse (1937) 310 2d. 
* Funny W onder (1912) ? - 220 id. 
Hotspur (1933) 190 2d. 
* Jingles (1934) 190 id. 
*Tip-Top (1934) 182 id. 
Skipper (1930) 180 2d. 
Rover (1922) 180 2d. 
Rainbow (1914) 176 2d. 
* Chips (1890) 176 1d. 
Bubbles (1921) 160 2d. 
* Jester (1902) 150 id. 
* Larks (1927) ind 150 id. 
* Golden Comic 142 id. 
Children’s Newspaper 137 2d. 
Chick's Own (1920) . 120 2d. 
* Joker (1927) 120 id. 
Tiny Tots (1927). 116 2d. 
* Butterfly (1922, 1895 ii in earlier form) - 110 id. 
*Comic Cuts (1890) .. 110 id. 
Modern Boy (1928)... 96 2d. 
The periodicals marked with an asterisk are all of the Comic Cuts, Chips type. It is interesting 
to note how far the old comics compete with their new prototypes. Rainbow, Bubbles, Chick's 
Own and liny Tots are the only best-sellers for very small children but they all sell at 2d. The 


Gem and the Magnet, which delighted the hearts of the writer and his contemporaries in the 
years following the Great War now sell only 20 and 54 copies in Dover. The Schoolgir/ and the 
Schoolgirl’s Weekly are higher at 7o and 72, but | have reason to believe that the Pictwregoer and 
other film journals are not unknown to the modern young lady of school age. The local 
circulations of four film journals are :— 


Picture Show 98 
Film Pictorial ae 78 
Film Weekly 78 


Turning now to the interests more purely of men, it is found that a consideration of 
various hobbies and activities gives informative results. Thus for gardening we have :— 


mateur Gardening (1884) 60 
Popular Gardening (1920) és a 60 
Home Gardening (1928) i ie 42 
Gardening I/lustrated (1879) 18 
Garden Work for Amateurs (1912) ee 1§ 
Gardener's Chronicle (1841) 3 


The final title sells at 6d. and all the others at 2d. 
Motoring and cycling give :— 


Periodical Circulation Price 
Autocar (1895) 24 4d. 
Motor (1901) 21 4d. 
Light Car and Autocar (1912) ‘es 14 3d. 
Practical Motorist (1934) .. 10 3d. 
Motor Cycle (1903) 64 3d. 


Motor Cycling (1909) ‘4 T 8 3d. 
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Cycling (1891) 18 2d. 
In motoring the three oldest journals serve the largest section of relevant readers but the 
appeal is, of course, to a quite unrepresentative section. In cycling the newcomer has com- 
pletely eclipsed its older rival. The sale of cycling periodicals is very small when contrasted 
with the large number of machines to be seen in the town on any one day, but it is probable 
that the majority of cyclists use their bicycles for little more than the daily journey to and 
from work. 


An assortment of miscellaneous hobbies gives :— 


Periodical Circulation 
Smallholder os 110 
Exchange and Mart 40 
Dog World ns 20 
Stamp Collecting 18 
Philatelic Magazine 10 
Poultry World .. 10 

Wireless gives 
World Radio... 170 
Radio Pictorial 160 
Practical and Amateur ‘reless Jo 
Wireless World 23 


It will be observed that interest lies much more now in a the broadcasting than in the construc- 
tional aspect of the subject. Indeed Amateur Wireless, whose welcome weekly issues brought 
so much joy to the writer’s generation in the years immediately following say 1922, is now 
amalgamated with another journal. 


Sports, etc., give the following :-— 


Racing Outlook 210 
Football Forecast 78 
Sporting Life .. oe 7o 
Racing Pigeon .. 38 
Sports Budget .. 25 
Greyhound Outlook 7 
Darts Weekly 6 
Bowls News 4 
Fishing Gazette on 4 
The illustrated weeklies circulate as bai _ 
Weekly Illustrated 204 
lilustrated London News .. Ag 36 
Sphere 20 
I/lustrated S porting and Dramatic News 18 
Bystander 12 


Weekly Ilustrated has a much more peisiien anu than the others, and sells at 2d. as 
against one shilling. 

Humorous periodicals are none too plentiful in England, but Punch sells 70 copies in 
Dover. The Humourift sells 65 and this only, in spite of the difference of 4d. in price. 
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The circulation of literary periodicals is of special interest to librarians. In Dover they 
are :— 


John Weekly .. 54 
Times Literary Supplement 19 
Spectator os 9 
New Statesman 7 


There is a moral in the respective circulations of the Radio Times and Listener but that | 
leave to the consideration of my readers. It is possible that a few postal subscriptions may 
increase slightly the circulations of the New Statesman and Spectator. 


Having gone so far, it is only logical that | should list the weekly periodicals taken by the 
public library in Dover, together with their total local circulations. They are, excluding local 
and county newspapers :— 


Periodical Circulation 
Amateur Gardening 60 
Amateur Photographer 32 
Autocar Xa 24 
British Weekly ee 20 
Children’s Newspaper be 137 
Chriftian World 19 
Church Times .. 80 
Cycling oe ee 18 
Electrical Review 14 
Engineer 4 
Exchange and Mart os 40 
Farmer and Stockbreeder .. 7o 
Field as 5 
Fishing News .. oe 4 
Guardian Py 10 
Hobbies wi 15 
I/lustrated Carpenter and Builder es 31 
I/lustrated London News .. 36 
Listener as 22 
Manchester Guardian Weekly es 6 
Modern Transport 4 
Motor Cycle ée 64 
New Statesman 7 
Sketch on 20 
Sphere es 20 
Times Educational Supplement ee 15 
Times Literary Supplement he 19 
Wireless World 23 


What is the value of such a survey ? It serves firstly as a solid basis of fa&t to displace 
opinion, and no enquiring librarian can afford to be ignorant of any ascertainable faéts relating 
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to reading habits and tastes in his town. It also shows how unrelated to general reading 
tastes must be the seleétion of one public library if even medium standards are to be maintained. 


It would be contrary to the whole spirit of social research to seek to apply these findings 
to other areas. As the Times leader said, in commenting on my library’s first annual report-— 
“ No town likes to be thought typical, and the intelle€tual life of Dover no doubt differs subtly 
from that of her sister cities... .”’ But it may be claimed, not unreasonably, I think, that those 
who contend that the public at large desires and would prefer literature of a higher standard 
than normally provided should antuiidie similar same on a fairly large scale. Quite apart 
from the results, which might be very different from mine, comparable investigations would 
serve for nothing but good, and would add much to our very scanty fa€tual knowledge of 
contemporary English reading tastes. 

In conclusion, it should be understood that the statistics of circulation used in this 
survey are subje& to minor flu€tuations. But I am satisfied that they give an accurate picture of 
reading tastes in Dover. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAwrEtte (Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


Wny publish an Annual Report ? Are they of any real value ? Does anyone ever read them ? 
These are some of the questions that occur to me many times during the year while I am 
examining the Reports and Statistical Abstraéts published annually by public and other 
libraries in this country, the United States and other parts of the world. I know Librarians 
have to make reports to their own Committees, pointing out the big things they have done 
during the past year, to justify their huge salaries. But why do they go to the trouble and 
expense of having their reports printed and circulated throughout the land? The printed 
Report is, of course,a means whereby Librarians are able to show to their fellows the amount 
of work accomplished by the various a¢tivities under their direction. And, as such, are 
generally accepted by the profession. There is, I suppose, a certain amount of satisfaction in 
telling the world that the book circulation from one’s library during a particular year exceeded 
all other years by so many thousands, or that a new branch library is to be built in a few years’ 
time. Printed records are also a medium by which Librarians may keep in touch with one 
another, and supply each other with useful information. New ideas for improving the service 
to the public, instituted by one Librarian are thus conveyed to others, and mutual benefit 
derived. By comparing Reports from other libraries with the service in one’s own locality, 
a rough idea of the relative value of the work done may be gleaned, and a guidance for future 
development procured. Suggestions for le€tures and lecturers can be obtained in this way, and 
many other handy tips. That these small items justify the outlay on printed Reports is doubtful, 
and I consider the expenditure could be more profitably used in improving, in one direction or 
another, the service to the public. 


I find a surprising lack of uniformity about Annual Reports. In their format, the informa- 
tion they contain and the manner in which it is presented, they are widely divergent. Some 
consist of a many-paged booklet of flowery verbosity through which one has to plough their 
way to discover the wanted information, while others present their faéts with military concise- 
ness. Many have their information arranged under heads in simple alphabetical order, others 
seem to delight in making a puzzle to be solved. The Library Association some years ago 
recommended a tabulated form of presenting statistics for Annual Reports. This form, if 
striétly adhered to, is of the utmost value for rapid reference and comparison. But many 
Reports contain page after page of statistical tables of no apparent use whatever, not even for 
comparative purposes. Modesty, or perhaps, economy forces some Librarians to send out their 
records in the form of a statistical abstraét from their report to the Libraries Committee, while 
others publish a mere broadsheet or a two-leaved handbill. Perhaps this is all for the best, 
though, as it does relieve the monotony when it comes to examining a large number of 
publications. 
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Economy—how we do hate that word !—-does, however, play a very considerable part in 
the question of the printed report. When expense is no object we usually get an elaborate 
booklet, printed on art paper, embellished with photographs of the library, or reproduétions 
from the art gallery, and complete with graphs, index, etc. But when economy is the order of 
the day less pretentious forms have to be utilized. Many Librarians have solved the problem 
by issuing typewritten records. These answer the purpose admirably, providing they are done 
by an expert typist, preferably one with an eye to the artistic. Another way of economising 
resorted to by many Authorities is to publish a printed report covering two, three, or more 
years’ service. In these, comparisons are easily made, and progress or otherwise, quickly 
grasped. A still further economy stunt is to have the library report published together with the 
account of the doings of other departments of the Council. Several of these have come my 
way and it has been necessary to pass over pages of ‘‘ numbers using the swimming bath,” 
“ number of trees planted in the park,” or “‘ mothers using the clinic,” before the business of 
the library is discovered. Why the library should come last every time beats me. 

Librarians have some curious ideas as to what should, or should not, be included in their 
printed Reports. I come across many quaint things which i think could easily have been kept 
out of, or modified in, the Report. For instance, one Librarian was so proud of having to 
record a large increase in his total circulation that he had the figures printed in bold type in no 
less than five different places in his Report. | trust it had the desired effect. Another one, per- 
haps wisely, omitted to have his name mentioned anywhere in his Report. Many others puff 
out their Report with pages of most uninteresting, and valueless material. Long lists of the 
occupations of borrowers is a favourite. Who wants to know how many navvies, film stars, or 
wives of ratepayers use a particular library ? Quite a large number list unusual queries which 
crop up in the reference library. We all know these questions. We all get them, even if we do 
not know all the answers. But why fill up an Annual Report with them? Another line in 

dding is to furnish a list of the most popular books of the year, and the number of times they 
ions been circulated. This seems a quite unnecessary practice and does not get one anywhere. 
A book passed round among the staff very soon achieves a dozen or more issues. The fact that 
a certain book has been bespoken so many hundred times during the year, is probably due to 
the newspapers or the films, and not to the foresight of the Librarian in purchasing the book. 


The illustrated Report always attracts me. Everyone enjoys looking at pictures, and I, 
certainly like to have a glimpse of the library from whence came the Report. The inclusion, 
or not, of photographs in a printed Report is, I guess, always a question of expense, but, 
whenever possible I do think they should be included. They do give the Report a homely and 
friendly appearance. 

The desirability of publishing graphs in a Report is open to question. Do they serve any 
useful purpose ? I doubt it. They may, perhaps, satisfy the vanity of the Librarian, but they 
certainly do not add any artistic touches to the publication. The graph so well known to us all, 
showing the rise and fall of book circulation, and so much resembling a chart over a hospital 
bed, gives at a glance a little idea of how things are going. But nowadays often as not they 
are ponderous looking affairs with huge black columns soaring into space. After looking at 
one of these nightmares upside-down and sideways, one gathers that the issues are, in the 
year just ended, so many thousands more than they were ten years ago. This information could 
have been conveyed in a far better and more simple form by a few words and figures. 


I like best to get hold of a Report that gives me what I am looking for straight away 
without having to wade through pages of useless, uninformative material. So many Librarians, 
it seems, like to imagine they are writing a novel instead of an account of their year’s work. 
They may, of course, be fiction, but why wrap their facts up in paragraphs of rosy phrases and 
glowing terms ? Why not get down to the business in hand at once ? After all, if anyone /s 
going to read them it would only be a brother Librarian, and has he time for novels ? Perish 
the thought. In my opinion a printed Report should commence with a short introduction to 
the general situation of the service, with a resumé of the work of the past year, and a note on 
future policy. Then following, a statement, with figures, of the bookstock, numbers of addi- 
tions to and withdrawals therefrom during the year. The total hook circulation, with figures 
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for each department, branch and centre for the year and the previous year must be included for 
purposes of comparison. Next the population of the district and the number of inhabitants 
registered as readers. A note should be made of any official publications such as catalogues and 
reading-lists, as these may be of value to other libraries. A brief financial Statement, giving the 
amount of Rate apportioned to the library, and its produét, and the principal items of expen- 
diture should be mentioned. These are all essentials to a good Report and cover most activities. 
Other matters which may be embraced if kept within limits include a list of le€tures ; number of 
books rebound ; work amongst children in the library and at the schools ; relationship with 
other bodies ; attendance in the newsrooms ; co-operation with other libraries, national and 
local; donations ; and Staff alterations. This should be completed by the inclusion of short 
statistical tables as suggested by the Library Association. If we must have printed Reports let 
us have something we can read and understand without taxing our ingenuity like a cross- 
word puzzle. 


The Twopenny Challenge 


Ir is time that someone spoke out ! 


Public Librarians, though constantly goaded by the pin-pricks of those whom they most 
benefit, the booksellers, are rarely driven to retort. They do realize that a bookseller is a 
valuable member of the community and they want to support him so far as their duty to the 
community allows. They encourage by word and deed the purchase of books ; some librarians, 
indeed, at Christmas, turn their libraries into definite exhibitions with such slogans as “ Give 
Books for Presents ”—showing the best books of the year chosen by librarians who know the 
value of what they exhibit. In some towns close and cordial co-operation exists between 
library and bookseller, without all the co-operating being on the part of the library, as, indeed, 
should everywhere be the case. 


As an aside one could enlarge on this blessed word “ co-operation.” The writer met with 
an example of what it means in the ears of some people lately, when he received a request from 
his Probation Committee that the public libraries should purchase out of library funds about 
£30 worth of books on crime, its punishment and prevention, and keep them exclusively for 
the use of the Probation Committee in the room of its chief officer. The public library is less 
than a thousand feet distant from the said office! Another example is the modern school 
library, which is to be provided out of library funds and kept in order by the library staff at no 
expense of labour to the teachers or of money to the Education Committee. Yet another 
example was provided by a recent report of the heads of technical colleges whose sweet idea of 
co-operation was the handing over of all technical and cognate books in the public libraries to 
the technical institutions—where, of course, at the worst they were to be used exclusively by 
the small percentage of the technically-minded population who were teachers or students, 
and, at the best, would be available to use only during the terms. It is seldom that effrontery 
has gone to such lengths. We hasten to add that we believe there has been a definite 
repudiation of the suggestion by the teachers themselves. The extraordinary thing is that it 
should ever have been made. 


Public librarians are out to make fruitful contaéts and to give service to all sections of the 
community, but they cannot give exclusive service to a class or type of it. And librarians are 
in a Strong enough position to-day to require for what is done a proper valuation in recognition 
and mutual service. The flabby offering of ill-valued services is entirely unwise. 


To return to our booksellers—and publishers, for that matter—because at least one of the 
latter sends me regularly his well-printed, well-written bulletin, in which are frequent attacks 
on the public library—an inconsistency which is delightfully British and Bloomsbury—for, 
why does he send to me? Lately, Beckenham has commenced the spade-work of its public 
library service. Wisely, a chief librarian and other staff have been appointed, who are engaged . 
on the preliminaries, and we understand a small branch, hitherto maintained by Kent County at 
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West Wickham, has been taken over and increased. At this Stage the Ministry of Health has 
held an enquiry upon the town’s application for sanétion to a loan of £15,000 for the Central 
Library ; and the forces of the opposition rallied to prevent Beckenham having what all other 
towns of the size in England already possess. This opposition came mainly from booksellers, 
an influential one having persuaded the little gathering of local traders which bears the name of 
the Chamber of Commerce to pass a resolution deploring the movement. At the enquiry, 
Mr. H. D. Niven, Chairman of the Commercial Lending Libraries Association, Ltd. (1 quote 
from The Bookseller) is reported to have descanted upon— 

“ The losses of trade suffered by various libraries throughout the country immediately 
following the installation of a modern fiction seétion in the local public library. In some 
instances takings were reduced by as much as two-thirds, and, in some cases, commercial 
librarians have been forced to close down.” 


The suggeftio falsi here will be at once recognized. There have been modern fiction 
departments in local public libraries since the year 1850 ; no public librarian, however much 
he may have discussed the quality of much current fiction, has ever advocated that it should not 
be provided. He could not do so in commonsense, as fiétion is a part of the literature of 
England. But—and this is germane—in my own town the 2d. libraries exhibit in their windows 
the jackets of many books, but only about 20 per cent of them would be suitable for public 
library purchase. In that case, their challenge is only a 20 per cent one to me, while mine, 
based on a choice of books, even in fiction, must be what it is. The Chairman proceeded :— 

“Tt had been found that it was only since the commercial libraries had shown the 
demand for popular modern fiction that public libraries had come into the field. This, it 
was contended, was surely against the original objeéts of a public library, whose business 
should be of an instructional and educational nature.” 


I have dealt with the first part of this statement—it is merely not in accordance with the 
faéts. The 2d. library is an invention—and in the main a bad one—of the nineteen-thirties. 
It is little less than a presumption upon the part of any Tom, Dick or Harry to squat in a town, 
open a 2d. library, offer the most inferior type of fi€tion to the public, and then to assert a right 
to prevent the town from making adequate literary provision for itself. And on what ground ? 
That it is unjust 

“to utilize public money to provide free what was after all a luxury to those who could 

well afford to pay the small amount of money demanded for it, in direét competition to 

[with ?] some of their own local traders and ratepayers.” 


That is to say, a whole public a¢tivity is to be refused in the private interests of one or two rate- 
payers. The word “ luxury,” too, is one beloved of those who want to prevent any public 
good. 

So much for Mr. Niven and his lost cause. The Bookseller in an adjacent paragraph has 
received information of the effeét on commercial libraries of the development of public libraries: 


One at Paignton has dropped from {£57 to £28 a month. 
One at Macclesfield from £96 to £40. 

At Wallington from {£71 to £40. 

At Gillingham from £88 to £16. 


Now this is all very sad, but are these the whole of the faéts ? Let us take the Wallington case, 
which we know personally, although no doubt the faéts and reasoning apply equally to all the 
other places. Wallington has a population of some 35,000 souls. It has had a public library 
service since 1935. The commercial library which has suffered is presumed to lend its books at 
2d. per volume. Before the public library came it issued 8,470 volumes a month, and now issues 
4,800 ; the draw-off, attributed to the public library, is therefore 3,670 volumes per month. 
Now the Biddington and Wallington Public Library issues 34,000 volumes per month, more 
than four times the number issued originally by the commercial library and nearly fen times as 
many as it is alleged to have taken from its rival. 
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Old or young, the 2d. libraries and their like were a speculative challenge to a known public 
source of supply, common throughout the English-speaking world ; they flourished awhile 
by much advertising, and by impossible promises as to the newest fiction ; and they have died, 
or are dying of their own inanition. It is sad, think some, but in the end their going will 
benefit authors, publishers and booksellers alike. It will certainly be an advantage to literature. 


The cardinal service to booksellers is carefully, or probably it is true to say quite ignorantly, 
ignored. Mr. S. Lloyd Kay, in his leétures at Barrett Street Trade School for booksellers, said 
that “‘libraries have a definite part to play in creating readers and booklovers. Few regular 
readers of library books fail to buy books occasionally.”” He continued, ‘‘ but many people who 
are shy of bookshops will go into a library.” If this is true of the ordinary library of bookshops 
with its inadequate stock, how much more so is it true of the modern public library! Indeed, it 
is so common an experience of librarians to hear readers say of a book they have tested at the 
library that they maéf have that and will buy it, that it no longer causes comment. Again, why 
do all of the book-suppliers ignore the evident fa& that without the public libraries—the 
largest buyers of books—many of the books published would never appear at all, and they 


. would be the books on which the bookseller gets his largest profit. We are utterly tired, too, of 


their assertion that library orders give them more trouble than those of private buyers, because 
it simply isn’t true. Their continuous campaign against us must stop. 


To revert to Wallington, as most of the books for the public library are bought in the 
town, the revenue the bookseller receives, by his own admission, offsets completely any loss 
on his 2d. lendings. And that revenue is more easily earned. 


By a nice irony, in the next note of the same issue The Bookseller quotes—with approval, 
I wonder ?—Reyno/d’s News to this effe& :— 

‘* Library members can only read out-of-date books. Consider the report of a well- 
run library in London, ‘ Gunther’s Inside Europe has a waiting list of over two hundred and 
fifty.” In other words, the last person on that list will receive Inside Europe in—1943 ! 
Again, from another library report comes the information that ‘ for Margaret Mitchell’s 
novel Gone With The Wind, there is still a waiting list of a hundred and twenty.’ Some time 
in 1941 the subscribers at the end of that list will be able to read the books they want ow.” 

These are the libraries that are stifling the commercial ones ! 


The Legacy of Greece 


INFLUENCED by the recent publicity given to the new cult of Mass-Observation, and encouraged 
moreover by the assurance that anyone can be a Mass-observer, I felt that our friends the 
Greeks, who have escaped the critical eye for so many years, would perhaps be suitable subjects 
for a first attempt. It was necessary of course to set limits on the amount of correspondence 
to be studied and for the preliminary work which, I trust, may precede my magnum opus, 
I chose the last twenty months of the Library Wor/d, commencing with the first issue of volume 
XxxIx. in July, 1936. All previous issues were stri€tly ignored, since (1) correspondents who 
have not sent letters within the last twelve months may reasonably be judged to have dropped 
out; (2) opinions of even the most rigid thinkers may be subjeé to gradual change, and it 
would therefore be unfair to bring up old statements in criticism of a current correspondent. 

It was of course of great interest to Study the general habits of the writers of Letters on 
Our Affairs. The Editor, for instance, persists with monotonous regularity in disclaiming all 
responsibility for the statements made by his anonymous correspondents. The Greeks them- 
selves rarely address themselves to the same correspondent, prefering to play a game of 
“ postman’s knock ” in which, however, all the writers do not take an equal part. Most of the 
writers have a habit of repeating the name of their correspondents throughout their letters— 
perhaps betraying an unconscious desire to remind themselves of which Greek they are 
addressing. 


RoBERT JOHNSON. 


The remissness of the addressees is often astonishing. During twenty months six letters . 


were addressed to Callimachus ; he replied only once. During the same period Leonidas, who 
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received three letters, did not write at all. There is a tendency to adopt temporary names, if 
[ am not mistaken, for special occasions : Pantoga, for instance, writes concerning overalls ! 


Of the general character of the writers it appears fairly definite that most of them are in the 
happy position of chief officials and that some of them, judging by their anecdotes of pre-war 
days, are well-advanced in years. Some of them appear to have penetrated their friends’ 
pseudonyms while the rest seem totally in the dark concerning the slightest detail of the Greek 
to whom they are writing. 

It is in the service of these last, and for the great body of the profession who read these 
letters with eagerness each month, that my magnum opus (based on research into more than 
twenty years’ files of letters) is ultimately intended, in order that they may have a more intimate 
acquaintance with the likes and dislikes, the habits and hobbies of their favourite Greeks. 


From my preliminary study have emerged half-a-dozen characters, some shadowy, some 
delineated with the heavy fountain-pen strokes of their own handwriting. First there is 
Leonidas, of whom we know little save that he is the librarian of an opulent town. Next we 
have Hydra, concerning whom we have been able to discover some interesting details. 


Hydra, we find, according to his own account is a librarian of some thirty-four years of 
age. His library appears to be within reach of Manchester, Liverpool and Wigan, and he 
betrays a Strong interest in the more northern libraries. His outlook on professional matters is’ 
modern and enlightened and his views are encouraging. He believes that staffs should be 
allowed to attend committee meetings, that the distinétion between fiction and non-fiction 
tickets should be abolished, that libraries should not make a charge for tickets, nor that they 
should charge too much for Bureau loans. 

He confesses—albeit shamefacedly ?—that he reads the Library Assistant, that he himself 
ceased to be an assistant four years ago and that he has forsaken the bellicose attitude (which is 
apparently adopted by so many members of the A.A.L.) for the more mellow outlook of the 
progressive liberal. 

In contrast to Hydra we have the Great Euripides who rarely writes to anyone but 
Eratosthenes. Hydra, who addresses letters to everyone in turn, appears to like the A.A.L. ; 
Euripides, like Eratosthenes, seems to have little time or sympathy for such a body. We know 
much less about Euripides as a person, except for the faé that he has an advanced taste in films, 
and that he leans towards a world run by specialists—in the true H. G. Wells manner. He 
appears to dislike the employment of women in libraries, and although he reads the New 
Yorker and the Library Assistant, has very little tolerance for the younger and more unrestrained 
members of the profession. 

How similar is Eratosthenes in attitude. He is suspicious of, if he does not actively dislike 
modern poetry, evinces a loathing of anything which may be termed “ avant-garde,” but 
surprisingly enough admits a personal admiration for the works of T. S. Eliot. He ts impatient 
of the post-war examination-controlled universe, and harks back with evident nostalgia to the 
Halcyon days of the ’nineties. 


Callimachus, to whom many letters are addressed, makes only one brief appearance. He is 
well-respected by the rest of the Greeks and would appear to be somewhat their senior in 
position and age. His one definite and positive characteristic is an interest in local collections. 


Xanthippe has been left to the last because her letters lack colour and personality. Flitting 
from one topic to another she pronounces a brief but ready-made opinion on each and hastens 
to impress by a surface knowledge of many things. 


Here then are the first contributions towards a work which may very well have a lasting 
effect on the profession. This study of the Greeks at work and at play, of their critical minds 
brought to bear on the questions of the hour, must not lack support, and it is with assurance, 
Gentle Readers, that I beg of you to address letters in its favour to the Editor of the Lrsrary 
Worvp. 


PLUTARCH. 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S GLOSSARY: 


Terms Used in Library Practice 


By L. MONTAGUE HARROD, Fellow (by Honours Diploma) 
of the Library Association, Chief Librarian of 
Mitcham Public Library 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 176. 6s. Od. net 
SCOPE OF THE WORK 


Librarians have long felt the need of a handbook giving concise and accurate 
definitions of the specialised words and phrases which they have occasion to 
use in their work. Owing to the rapid development in library practice, 
many new terms have come into use, and up to the present there has been 
no comprehensive and up-to-date work to which librarians could turn for 
reference. The fact that Library terminology is to have a place in the new 
Library Association Syllabus, makes this volume even more timely. It 
includes various aspects of book-production, palaeography, the archive 
sciences and allied subjects. The value of the glossary is greatly enhanced 
by appendices giving under each main subject all the relevant terms defined. 
The handbook, therefore, will’ be indispensable, not only to students 
and prospective candidates for the Library Profession, but also to the 
Public, University, School and County Librarians. 


SPECIMEN ENTRIES 
ALBERTYPE. A process of making pictures with a gelatine-covered plate, 
the printing being a variety of photogravure. United Typothetae. 


ALCOVE. A recess formed by placing two presses at right angles to a wall, 
and touching it at one end. 


ALCOVE MARK. In an old library, the mark used to indicate in which 
alcove any particular book may be found. Books in such libraries are 
arranged according to location and not classification. See FiIxED LOCATION. 


ALDINE (ITALIAN) STYLE. Ornaments of solid face without any 
shading whatever, used by Aldus and other early Italian printers. The 
ornaments are Arabic in character, and are suitable for early printed books. 


ALL ALONG. The method of sewing by hand the sections (usually on 
cords or tapes) of a book, when the thread goes “ all along ” or from 
kettle-stitch to kettle-stitch inside the fold of each section. Also used to 
describe machine book-sewing when each section is sewn with the full 
number of stitches. 

ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. A phrase placed in a book usually on the 
back of the title page, signifying that the copyright is reserved, and 
that proceedings will be taken against any person doing anything which 
infringes that copyright. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street 


LONDON, W.C.! 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
With diffidence I address myself to you. The Editor tells me that we are to have in 
this issue an article by Mr. Munford on 


READING TASTE IN NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


What a problem we have here, and in how many ways it could be approached! Never- 
theless, | would not attempt to steal Mr. Munford’s thunder and embark on any serious 
discussion of the subjeé&t. Even with its effe€& on the provision of reading rooms I am not 
much concerned, for I have long since ceased to entertain any very strong feelings about 
them. But this problem of reading taste in newspapers interests me, and I found myself 
contemplating three questions rather like a conundrum. Does the public read what it likes, 
like what it gets, and get what it wants ? But I am not very good at conundrums and had to 
give it up, but it might be worth while thinking out sometime. 

When you do come to think about it, there is very little to say in defence of the 


PENNY PREss. 


On the other hand with circulations running into millions a day it is a real force to be 
reckoned with, and cannot be dismissed with an airy wave of the pipe and an attitude of 
sublime indifference. I found it interesting to see how Fleet Street summarises the functions 
of the daily press. Mr. F. L. Stevens in his admirable little book, On Going to Press, condenses 
the average man’s requirements into (a) news; (b) knowledge, accurately and entertainingly 
presented ; and (c) magazine pages which aé as interpreters of modern movements and 
modern developments in science, invention, medicine, etc. The way in which these require- 
ments are met is surprisingly inconsistent, but a few papers seem to find room for news 
(of varying importance). With regard to (b), however, greater stress is usually laid on the 
entertainment than the accuracy, and the basis of interpreting modern developments would 
appear to be established on the premise that 

NINE-TENTHS OF US ARE HALF-WITs. 


Against this dismaying state may be set the undeniably high standard of at least two 
London and three or four Provincial dailies, in which a respe& for good journalism has 
not yet been crushed beneath the avalanche of “ potted pep.” 

Modern newspaper policy*seems to be crystallized into offering greater inducements 
to buy than one’s competitors in order to achieve soaring circulations. These in turn lead 
to vast advertising possibilities, and it is the advertisements which bring in the profits. 
It all sounds very mercenary, but is nevertheless incontrovertible, as Hamilton Fyfe shows 
in his excellent Press Parade. 

I could dilate on this theme for a considerable time—far longer, my friend, than you, 
I fear, could suffer. But is it not a pathetic thought that genuine journalism should be 
prostituted for the sake of selling “ space” ? 

Well, my Eratosthenes, here are we into the month of March and within a few weeks 
we shall both be puzzling our heads to find 

New Ways or PreseNtING Op Facts 


to our respective committees. “‘ Once again, ladies and gentlemen, we have to report a 
successful year’s working. Total issues shewed an increase of over 10,000 on those of last 
year, an increase evenly sustained at all points of the system. 3,020 books have been bound, 
and 30 replaced. 908 readers between them have reserved 4,607 books; and the Staff have 
displayed their customary zeal and loyalty in the face of unparalleled difficulties.” 

Do you subscribe to this sort of Annual Report ? I am sure that you do not. But you 
would not disagree with me that the standard of those reports which reach one is not high ? 
I refer to the matter and not their physical make-up, for it is the subStance rather than the 
outward apparel that is really important, and we can leave it safely to our young critics to 
administer 
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THE TYPOGRAPHICAL PIN-PRICKS. 
For my part I have long discarded the printed report. My committee have my report together 
with other notices and agenda, etc., and at the appropriate meeting it is formally received - 
(usually without comment of a serious nature) and confirmed. The Town Clerk prints it for 
posterity at the end of the Council minutes ; the editor of the local newspaper prints irrelevant 
extracts in a hidden corner of the Women’s Page, and the whole thing fades quickly into i 
decent oblivion with a minimum of trouble all round. ; 


I would like to have ventured a few remarks upon the conclusion of Miss Lythgoe’s 
a on work with adolescents, but I would like to conclude with a word or two on the 
subje& of 

Disrricr Auprrors. 

It may be mere coincidence, but I find them always far more concerned with overdue 
books than book accounts or fines receipts. Year after year they go over the same old 
ground, and ask what steps we take for the recovery of outstanding books. Last year the 
suggestion was advanced that we should keep a separate register of ‘‘ debts,” by which was 
meant a record of the value of books not returned and fines unpaid, and carry forward a total 
of “‘ money due to the Corporation.” Against this one would presumably enter on the credit 
side the return of an overdue book at a later date. But for once my powers of persuasion 
triumphed and they relentea. They will probably return to the fray next year, I expeét. 
How do you fare, Eratosthenes, with these gentlemen ? Do they worry you over things like 
this, or are they generally so exhausted after coping with the eleétricity department accounts 
that they are glad to impress the official stamp, emit a sigh of relief and depart for lunch ¥ 
in merciful silence ? I should be interested to know. 

And now, farewell. It is a fine afternoon and I have the gardening urge upon me. 


I will take my spade and bury my cares for a while. Vale! 
St. David’s Day. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Dear PIsIsTRATUS, 
Pardon this intrusion into the correspondence of our Greek friends. The following 


outburst has been occasioned by my having seen that the Corporation of - - - - invites 
applications from qualified persons for the appointment of Archivist—and that these applicants 
must be Graduates. 


THE GUINEA STAMP. 


What though no - and gown we wear, We’ve come through all the scarching tests, 
of scarlet, Our colours Still are flying. 

Why is it that in fainter hearts 

The fires of pride are dying, 

That they no longer trust their own, 

But fly to standards grander 

To bolster up with Accidence 

The properties they’d squander. 


No doétor’s robe 

We’ve worked our passage all the way, 
We’re F.L.A’s. for a’ that. 4 
For a’ that, and a’ that ; 

Our toils obscure and a’ that 

The rank is but the guinea’s flamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What though a few librarians 
Would have us graduated 

In history or chemistry 

To show we're educated. 

They seem to have forgotten quite 
’Tis fer his guineas yellow, 

And not alone his talents bright, 
Degrees adorn the Fellow. 


So grade us by our money’s worth, 
And let the credit go 

To those who care not for our birth 
But what our brains can show. 

For doétor’s robe, or cap and gown, 
May cover many a sin, 

But will you overlook them all 
Because he has the tin ! 


But though no cap and gown we wear, 
No doétor’s robe of scarlet, 

Our vision’s clear as any there 

May be would call us varlet. 

We trim the lamp and guard the flame 
That brightly still is burning 

As when ’twas handed on to us 

By pioneers of learning. 


For what degree did J. D. Brown, 
Or Edward tert bear ? 

They did not need a cap and gown 
To advertise their ware. 

And have they builded worse for that 
They lacked a decoration ? 

Or ought they to have humbly prayed 
“* Keep us in proper Station.” 
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What though no cap and gown we wear, 
No doétor’s robe ot scarlet, 

Our silken purse too bare of gold, 

We're no sow’s ear for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

The cap and gown, and a’ that ; 

The man of independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


Do you feel on this matter as | do ? 


No! det us pray that come it may— 
1s come it will for a’ that— 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 

May bear the gree, and a’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

It’s comin’ yet, for a’ that, 

That man to man, the world oer, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


GopIva. 


ENVOI. 


\ man may bear about his name 

\n incense-like aroma, 

\nd win immortal meed and fame 
While lacking a diploma ; 

For a’ that and a’ that 

\ mortar-board’s a glorious hat, 
\nd while she sobs will get the jobs 
For a’ that and a’ that !—-and so on 


ad cundem, et infinitum 
Eed., Lisrary 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerrerRs OX Our AFFAIRS.’ 


—Editor, Tur Lisrary Worvp.| 


Personal News 

Mr. ]. Bailey, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, has 
been appointed Chief Librarian of Hampstead. 

Mr. George Godding, Librarian of the 
Kilburn Branch and Deputy Librarian, has 
been appointed Chief Librarian of Willesden. 
The competition was limited to the staff. 

Mr. Eric Leyland, age 27, F.L.A. Educated 
Brentwood School and University College, 
London. Assistant-inCharge, Central Reference 
Library, Walthamstow, to be Branch Librarian, 
County Branch Library, Chingford, Essex. 


Library Topics 
The Editor of Tre would be glad if 

Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 

relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 

\atter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 

fir ft of each month. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—The Qwarter/y Record 
gives in the January number a useful list of 
additions. The frontispiece is a photograph of 
“ The Tregonwell Arms, 1883.” 

CHESTERFIELD.—Another library to pub- 
lish a list of additions in leaflet form. Besides 
particulars of new books, information on the 
system is included. 

COLCHESTER.—From Colchester comes 
the first of'a new series of reading lists designed 
to serve the needs of special groups of people 


in the town. This one deals with Chess and 
should ably serve its purpose. 

CROYDON.—The survey of new books in 
‘ The Reader’s Index ” for January is by Mr, 
D. H. Halliday, the latest of Mr. Sayers’ new 
assistants. The survey is a fairly good one, 
although philosophy, economics and religion 
are not very fully represented 

EAST RIDING COUNTY .—Hessk. When 
the Haltemprice U.D.C. declined to entertain 
the County Council’s proposal for a new 
library to serve Hessle (a growing town of 
g,000 souls [!]), they put forward a counter 
proposal that the U.D.C. Council Chamber at 
Hessle should be used jointly for the meetings 
of the U.D.C. and for library purposes. This 
suggestion was rejected by the County Council, 
which has now decided to proceed with the 
purchase of a site and has instructed the County 
Architect to prepare plans and estimates for a 
new branch library.—Hornsea. (Population 
4,500.) In this town the library is at present 
housed in the courtroom of the U.D.C. Offices. 
Improved facilities at Southfield House are now 
proceeding and should be made available in 
March. There will be a stock of at least 4,000 
volumes.— New Library Van. On February 1s 
a new library van was put on the road. It is a 
Dennis 40 cwt. chassis, and a stock of approxi- 
mately 2,500 volumes, including music and 
teachers’ reference works, will be carried. 
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GATESHEAD.—The new number of the 
Junior Library Journal Chimney Corner is 
attractively produced and should serve its 
purpose of appealing to the juvenile population. 
The new Library Record is full of excellent 
material. 


HORNSEY .—On Thursday, 24th February, 
the Mayor (Mr. Alderman H. G. J. Williams, 
].P.) unveiled some mural decorations, the 
work of the local school of art, at the Muswell 
Hill Branch Library. 


ISLINGTON.—In the Metropolitan area 
the provision of Children’s Libraries is par- 
ticularly good’ but serious problems have 
had to be faced of recent years. Perhaps 
the traffic problem is the most serious. In 
Islington there are excellent Children’s Lib- 
raries issuing enormous numbers of books, but 
in April, 1935, the Council instituted a scheme 
for the supply of books to the elementary 
schools in the borough, as many of the schools 
are considerable distances from the libraries 
and the libraries from the homes of the chil- 
dren. At present senior schools and senior 
classes only are included in the scheme, but the 
Council is extending the service to cover the 
whole of the 50 senior and junior schools in the 
borough, and this will be in operation as from 
April 18t of this year. The work is supplemen- 
ted by lessons in the use of libraries, weekly 
talks and story hours. 

LOWESTOFT.—The January issue of The 
Booklist is well up to previous numbers. The 
annotations are excellent and the production 
first-class. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—-The Booklist and 
Bulletin shows a good selection. Its value for 
the general reader would be increased if 
annotations were given. 


ROTHERHAM.—The lists of additions 
now issued are well printed and arranged and 
should prove of value to readers. 


RUGBY.— New Books continues in the fore- 
front of library journals as regards selection, 
annotation and production. The February 
issue is just to hand. 


ST. MARYLEBONE.—The list of addi- 
tions issued by St. Marylebone is one of the 
most interesting published in London. The 
sele&tion is excellent and the arrangement 
good. Especially notable is the seétion on 
“Contemporary Affairs.” 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


Most of the principal 
Librarians use 
and recommend 


our service 


119-125 CHARING CROSS 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone Gerrard 5660 (fourteen lines) 


SHEFFIELD.—A list of books on ‘ Con- 
temporary Art” has been issued by Sheffield. 
The seleétion is good (why not Laver’s French 
Painting in the Nineteenth Century, Studio: 
Modern Drawings, ot Johnson’s Creative Art in 
England ?), but the allocation to lending and 
reference libraries seems haphazard—Chamot’s 
Modern Painting in England is essentially a book 
for home reading. 


WHITEHAVEN.—A list of books is to 
hand. 


Library Reports 


By Herpert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


BrapForp Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—67th Annual Report. Chief 
Librarian, W. H. Barraclough. Population 
(1931), 298,041. Rate, 4.527d. Income from 
Rate, £30,341. Stock: Lending, 255,716; 
Reference, 113,383. Additions, 48,372. 
Withdrawals, 43,055. Issues: Lending, 
2,286,551; Reference, 144,921 ; Commer: 
cial Library, 130,519; Children’s Room, 
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130,351. Borrowers, 49,482. Branches, 20. 
Travelling Libraries, 11. 

Although well over 2} million books were issued 
during the year, the total circulation was much below 
that of the previous year. Financial curtailment has 
restricted the purchase of new books and replacements 
and to this is attributed the chief cause of the fall. The 
largest drop was in the fiction classes. From the Central 
Lending Library, however, an increase of 4,614 was 
recorded although the total number of borrowers 
decreased by 1,800. Books on Law, Commerce and 
Politics were in greater demand than ever in almost 
all the libraries. Recorded issues in the Central Refer- 
ence Library showed a subStantial increase. The work 
of the branch libraries continues to meet the require- 
ments of the distriéts in which they are situated. A 
new branch has been added to the sy$tem by the open- 
ing of the new library in Haworth Road. A new home 
for the Commercial Library and Patents room is being 
prepared as the premises they are occupying are being 
demolished. The Committee are dealing with the 
problem of a new Central building. The Museum 
attracted 85,000 visitors during the year. 


CHELTENHAM Public Library, Art Gallery and 
Museum. — Annual Report, 1936-1937. 
Librarian and Curator, D. W. Herdman, 
F.L.A. Population (estimated, 1936), 51,390. 
Rate, 1.7d. Income from Rate, £2,700. 
Stock : Lending, 29,783 ; Reference, 31,598; 
Junior, 3,917. Additions, 2,422. With- 
drawals, 666. Issues: Lending, 193,937; 
Reference, 74,756 ; Junior, 53,779. Borrow- 
ets, 7,821; extra tickets, 3,865. 

The Committee record with deep regret the death 
of Cheltenham’s first Librarian, Mr. William Jones. 
Mr. Jones was appointed in 1884 and resigned in 1916. 
For the year just closed the circulation figures were the 
highest ever recorded. Some departments were more 
successful than others, but on the whole a most satis- 
faétory year’s work was carried out. Good progress 
was made by the school libraries, and this seems to 
have lessened the demand made upon the Junior 
Library. Three more school libraries are being added 
to the system. 465 adult readers from 19 rural parishes, 
and 24 Students at the Technical College who reside 
outside the area were issued with readers’ tickets at the 
Central Library under the scheme of co-operation with 
the County Education Committee. Issues to these 
readers totalled 15,654 during the year. Arrangements 
for the interavailability of readers’ tickets have been 
made with 31 other libraries. 38,190 people visited the 
Art Gallery and Museum. 


WATERLOO with SEAFORTH Public Libraries 


and Museum. — Report for 1936-1937. 
Librarian, Kate Fearnside. Population, 
31,180. Rate, 2.9d. Income from Rate, 


£2,370. Stock: Lending, 18,268; Refer- 
ence, 1,951. Additions, 2,404. Withdrawals, 
1,849. Issues: Lending, 183,097; Child- 
ren’s Library, 37,762; Reference, 2,865. 


Borrowers’ tickets in force, 9,776. 2 
Libraries. 


Progress was reported from all 
activities at the end of the past year. 


ts and 
the lending 
departments nearly all classes of literature have grown 
in popularity, and the total circulation was increased 
by 10,188. At Waterloo the Lending Library is worked 


under great difficulties owing to its congested State. 
Although not built for an open access library it has 
successfully survived as such for 22 years, and yet the 
proposal for altering and extending it has again been 
deferred by the Council. Plans for the new building at 
Seaforth have been approved, and temporary accommo- 
dation has been secured for carrying on during build- 
ing operations. Encouraging reports come from the 
children’s libraries where talks have been given to 
scholars during school hours. An increase of 5,116 
in the issue of children’s books is recorded. An 
exhibition of local pictures was a great success, and as 
a result of the publicity thus given, the local colleétion 
received many useful additions. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep BarLow. 


OF all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its purpose is not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 


Arktns (E. A.) Praétical Sheet and Platemetal 
Work. Ed. 4. 1937. Pitman. 7s. 6d. 

Last revised in 1927, when two new chapters were 
added. The new material in this edition, which is en- 
larged by some sixty pages, deals chiefly with the com- 
position and properties of the metals. An appendix 
gives numerous recent examination questions and 
problems. 


BarTLett (John) Familiar Quotations. Ed. 
11. 1937. Macmillan. 21s. 
The new Bartlett has expanded considerably in 
size, but “ at the same time rather extensive 
have been made.” Thus the eleventh edition can only 
be considered to be complementary to the tenth. 


CuisHoitm (G. G.) Handbook of Commercial 
Geography, entirely re-written by L. Dudley 
Stamp. Ed. 13. 1937. Longmans. 25s. 

First published in 1889. The last two revisions 
of 1928 and 1932 were by the present editor, who now 
says, ““ The work has now virtually been rewritten 
from beginning to end, though I have endeavoured to 
retain as much as possible of the old Chisholm.” 


CoprinGton (G. R.) The Territorial Army. 
Ed. 2. 1938. Siftom Praed. 4s. 6d. 
The first edition of 1932 has been revised to 
embody the Territorial Army Regulations of 1936. 
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DacuisH (E. F.) The Dog Owner’s Guide. 
Ed. 2. 1938. Dent. 6s. 

In the edition of 1933 the illustrations are either 
wood engravings or line drawings. In the present 
edition the illustrations, covering sixty breeds, are from 
photographs. The text appears to be unaltered, 


Fraprié (F. R.) and O’Connor (F. C.) Photo- 
graphic Amusements. Ed. 11. 1937. 
Chapman and Hall. 18s. 

Originally published in 1896 under the authorshi 
of W. E. Woodbury and last revised in 1931. Much 
of the older material has given way to new ideas and 
subjects gathered chiefly from American photographic 
journals. 


Jeutey (Harold) and Harrison (J.) The De 
Luxe Ford Handbook. Ed. 2. 1938. 
Pitman. 2s. 6d. 

Originally published in 1935. The De Luxe model 
is no longer marketed but the new edition has been 
extended so as to cover all the 10 h.p. models. All 
changes in motoring laws and regulations since the 
first edition have been noted. 


Kemp (Philip) Alternating Current Eleétrical 
Engineering. Ed. 5. 1937. Macmillan. 15s. 
First published 1918 and last revised in 1933. 
Although this book is more concerned with principles 
than particular types of machinery, there has been such 
change in practice that much of the older text has been 
shortened to make room for new material. 


LaNGMAN (H. R.) Magneto Manual. 
1938. Technical Press. 6s. 
First published 1927 and revised in 1930. Small 


seftions have been eliminated and the chapter on 
to adjustments has been extended by some four 


or five pages. 


Ed. 3. 


MacsetF (A. J.) The Amateur’s Greenhouse. 
Ed. 2. 1938. Collingridge. 7s. 6d. 


This new edition has been extended to include 
the electrical heating of greenhouses. There have been 
also added to the classified lists the descriptions of a 
few more plants. 


Preston (R. L.) How to Become an Air Pilot. 
Ed. 5. 1938. Low. 3s. 6d. 


Some sixty pages longer than the last revision of 
1935. The book is intended for the private owner. 
Ed. 9. 


Satmonp (Sir John) Jurisprudence. 
1937. Sweet and Maxwell. 25s. 


First published in 1g02 and last revised by the 
author in 1924. In 1930 the text was revised by an 
editor who took very few liberties with the original 
text. The present editor has made considerable altera- 
tions, chiefly of deletion and compression. There are 
seGions, such as on the Law of Property, where changes 
in the law have made rewriting necessary. All alterations 
to the original text are in square brackets. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Gray (Austin K.) Benjamin Franklin’s Library 
(Printed, 1936, as “‘ The First American 
Library”). A Short Account of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, 1731-1931, Fore- 
word by Owen Wister. Illus. New York, 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

A fascinating history of the old Library of Phila- 
delphia. Fc vunded by Benjamin Franklin and his friends 
it served as the first Library of Congress and later as 
the Library of the British Army of Occupation in 
Philadelphia. Many other interesting points are 
mentioned in this short account of its history. 


Harrop (L. Montague) The Librarians’ Glos- 
sary of Terms Used in Librarianship and 
the Bookcrafts. Grafton. 6s. net. 

A concise little handbook for every library student 
and assistant, giving definitions of the specialised words 
and phrases which they have occasion to use in their 
work. It includes various aspeés of palacography, 
archive sciences, etc., and covers the paper, printing, 
binding and allied trades. A most useful appendix 
gives lists of definitions in subje& order. 


Museums AND Art GAL- 
LERIES YEAR Book, 1937. 10th edn. 
Gravesend, Philip. 30s. net. 

The latest edition of a year-book well-known to 
librarians has been much increased in size and includes 
all the usual features, a very useful subje& index of 
Special Colleétions contained in the various libraries, 
museums and art galleries, as well as details of a new 
postal service for the book-trade. The work is, of 
course, an indispensable reference book for librarians 
and curators, giving information about the history, 
size, work and financial conditions of all English 
Institutions and Regional eSystems, Ship and Prison 
Libraries, with a short seleétion of Colonial and Foreign. 


THE 


GENERAL. 


Ausert (Marcel) Stained Glass of the XIIth 
and XIIIth Centuries from French Cathe- 
drals, with an Introduétion by G. G. 
Coulton, Litt.D. Illus. Batsford. tos. 6d. 
net. 

This volume in the Art and Nature in Colour 
Series has 19 delightful plates in colour produced by 
dire&t photographic process from the original windows. 
The list of plates gives sizes and dates. They include 
The Story of Thomas a Becket, The Parable of the Good 
Samaritan, from the North choir aisle and North 
ambulatory of Sens Cathedral; several from Bourges, 
including The Passion and The Last Judgment, in the 
ambulatory ; the beautiful Rose Window at Amiens ;, 
and others at Le Mans, Chartres, and Poitiers. There is 
a very short explanatory text by Marcel Aubert. 
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Cuartton (H. B.) Shakespearian Comedy. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 

The whole of this book, with the exception of 
the preliminary chapter, has already appeared in the 
Bulletin of the Jobn Rylands Library. The author is 
Taylor Professor of English Literature at Manchester 
University and he brings a wealth of scholarship to 
the elucidation of Shakespeare’s development as a 
writer of comedies ; a theme which has hitherto been 
somewhat negleéted. 

Dover (A. T.) Eleé&ric Traction. A Treatise 
on the Application of Eleéric Power to 
Tramways and Railways. Illus. and folding 
oer 2nd edn., thoroughly revised and 
argely re-written, 1929 (reprinted 1937). 
Pitman. 25s. net. 

The recent advances made in the use of “ trolley 
buses,” and other aspects of electric traétion on trackless 
routes, are fully dealt with in the new edition of this 
Standard work. Several additional worked examples 
have been added and there are some new illustrations 
and tables, 

Fropentus (Leo) and Fox (Douglas C.) 
African Genesis. Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Legends and folk Stories of the Berbers, the 
Sudanese and the Southern Rhodesians, by a well- 
known anthropologist. Throws new and Strange 
lights on early man—not to say early woman ! 


GRONDAHL (lIllit) Landmarks of English 
Literature. A Brief Survey. Illus. Univer- 
sity of London Press. 4s. net. 

The author is Leéturer in Norwegian at the 
University of London, and has based this brief survey on 
a book of the same title by himself and Mr. Rolf Pande, 
who is teacher of English and French in the higher 
school in Oslo. The work is adequate for its purpose, 
but in the present contraéted form it can only treat 
with the foremost names in literature and nothing has 
been done to give a general survey. There is a sketch 
of American and Foreign literature, but contributions 
of Scotland and Ireland have hardly been touched upon. 
\t the same time it forms a useful handbook for the 
purpose for which is was intended. 

Hewett (Sir John) Jungle Trails in Northern 
India. Reminiscences of Hunting in India. 
Illus. and map. Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author had first-class opportunities of tiger- 
hunting in the United Provinces of Northern India 
and many friends urged him to recount his adventures. 
Here they are in this attraétive volume, well-illustrated, 
and told with an enthusiasm which is very inspiring. 
Not everyone can go tiger-hunting, but everyone can 
learn of its joys and excitements from this book. 
Kester (Max), Cotter (Edwin) Writing for 

the B.B.C. Praétical Hints on How to Write 
Successfully for the Light Entertainment 
Department of the B.B.C. With a Fore- 
word by Eric Maschwitz. 1937. Pitman. 
2s. net. 

A book that had a great success and is still in great 


demand, 


MacCurpy (George Grant, Editor) Early 
Man as Depiéted by Leading Authorities 
at the International Symposium The Aca- 
demy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
March, 1937. Illus. Lippincott. 21s. net. 

The papers read by the thirty-six famous scientists 
who gathered together for the first international 
symposium on early man, have been carefully edited 
and reprinted with maps and diagrams in this handsome 
volume. There are articles dealing with every aspect 
of early man and his culture ; from the Pekin Man who 
lived nearly a million years ago to the Swiss Lake 

Dwellers who were alive only 8,000 years back. 


McKenzie (Vernon) Through Turbulent 
Years. Bles. tos. 6d. net. 

A lively and personal account of views on Germany 
as she was in pre-Hitler days and the direétion to-day 
towards which she is hastening. As is to be expeéted 
from the author, who is an American journalist, many 
of his views and faés are presented in an extremely 
readable form and show a shrewd and penetrating 
insight into conditions on the Continent. Chapters in 
a lighter vein deal with Press and Propaganda and 
funny business in the films. 


Maycock (W. Perren) Eleéric Lighting and 
Power Distribution, Dealing with the Funda- 
mental Principles of Eleétricity in their 
Application to the Eleétrical Engineering 
Industries. Revised by C. H. Yeaman. In 
2 volumes. Vol I. (9th edn.). 1930 (re- 
printed 1937). Pitman. ros. 6d. net. 


The author’s death prevented an earlier revision 
of Volume I. of this useful handbook, which was 
designed by him to serve as an introduétion to the 
subje@ for Students who had no great mathematical 
knowledge. The work has been brought up to date, 
but the presentation of faéts has not been substantially 
altered. 


MrrcHe.t (Sit Peter Chalmers) My House in 
Malaga. Frontis. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 


In 1935 Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell retired from 
his post as Secretary of the London Zoological Gardens 
and went to live in peace at the Villa Santa Lucia in 
Malaga. Unfortunately for him his plan was over- 
thrown by the outbreak of the Spanish civil war. The 
first book he wrote had therefore to be remodelled and 
the very interesting volume before us is the result of 
his experiences. The writing is full of suggestive 
thought, as well as throwing exciting sidelights on the 
condition of Spain as he saw it. 


Morton (Robert) Recall to the Churches. 
Salvation or Suicide ? Barker. 5s. net. 

Following the recall to religion, Mr. Robert 
Morton reviews the beliefs of organised Christianity, 
considers the past, present and future of the Churches, 
and seeks to provide satisfa€tory answers to such 
questions as what are the social and political implica- 
tions of a return to orthodox Christianity and what is 
the Church doing towards the eradication of such evils 
as war, unemployment and poverty ? 
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PorTMANN (Prof. Dr. A.) Wonders of the 
Sea Life of the Ocean (Fishes, etc.). Illus. 
by Paul A. Robert. With an Introduction 
by E. G. Boulenger. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

A further volume in the Art and Nature in Colour 

Series, containing 12 most beautiful coivur plates 
inted from living examples in the Oceanographical 

Museum of Monaco, by Paul A. Robert. re is a 

brief text and descriptive notes of the plates by Prof. 

Dr. Adolf Portman and an introduction on The Pageant 

of the Seas by E. G. Boulenger, the Director of the 

Zoological Society’s Aquarium. 


SCHOOLS, 1938. 15th edition. Truman & 
Knightley. 2s. 6d. net. 

No public library can afford to be without this, 
the up-to-date fifteenth edition of the most complete 
guide to the Scholastic facilities of Great Britain. The 
usual features of special map, complete directory of 
schools arranged under counties, a tabulated list of 
Public Schools, and announcements of various classes 
of schools have been thoroughly revised and a long 
Addenda is given of information received since the 
volume closed for Press. There are important and 
useful new notes on “ Education on the Continent.” 


SoLONEVITCH (Ivan) Russia in Chains. A 
Record of Unspeakable Suffering. Trans- 
lated by Warren Harrow. Illus. Williams 
& Norgate. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author has managed to convey a deal of 

the sufferings and misery which he went through in a 

Russian concentration camp. There is no attempt to 

hide his violent anti-Soviet bias, and consequently 

some of his statements are a little hard to swallow. 

But this is a book which should be read by those ardent 

upholders of everything Soviet, as it contains many 

ous truths. 


THe AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1938 
edition. Trade and Travel Publications 
Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 


This fifteenth annual edition has been increased 
in size by thirty pages, and owing to the many new 
roads, rail routes, air ways, etc., which are being opened 
every year in Latin America, it has undergone intensive 
revision. The book is designed to give full information 
of each republic from the commercial point of view, 
and is also of use to the traveller, giving details of hotels, 
transport, excursions, and descriptions of the most 
important towns. 


STEPHEN (James) Twelve Famous Evangelists. 
With Incidents in their Remarkable Lives. 
Illus. Pickering. ts. net. 

This little volume deals with Wesley, Moody, 
Spurgeon, Torrey, Booth, amongst others. 
SuRGEONER (D. Hay) Aircraft Radio. With a 

chapter on Airport and Airway Lighting. 
Illus. Pitman. 12s. 6d. net. 


Wireless plays a most important part in modern 


aviation, and is one of the chief fa€tors by which the 
safety of air travel can be increased. In this practical 
handbook the author deals with the extent to which 


radio has been prattically applied to aviation, and the 
various methods by which this is done, rather than 
with theoretical considerations of what might or should 
be done. The illustrations are plentiful and helpful. 


TIcKNER (F. J.) An Anthology of Modern 
Historical Fiétion. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 
No. II. of this useful little series of Modern 
Anthologies. Contains many favourites both English 
and American, but where, oh where, are the extraét or 
extraéts from Marjorie Bowen ? 


TourTELLor (Arthur Vernon) Be Loved No 
More. The Life and Environment of 
Fanny Burney. Illus. by Ernest John 
Donnelly. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 
Fanny Burney was eighty-eight when she died, and 

for half a century, at least, she consorted with celebrities. 

Moving in Dr. Samuel Johnson’s circle, she met many 

of his intimate friends. Mrs. Thrale, Boswell, Piozzi, 

and other entertaining people appear in these pages, 
and more famous names such as Garrick, Burke, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mme. de Stael, and English 

royalty figure in them too. An interesting biographical 

work which should find a permanent place among the 
annals of its period. 


FICTION. 


AsHToNn (Mary Grace) The Eye of a Needle. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Deals entertainingly with the clash of charaéter 
between the older generation and the younger. Lady 
Stanfield is a womanly figure of the old fashioned type, 
= 7 modern extravagances give her “ furiously to 
think.” 


BetrrerRIDGE (Don) Scotland Yard Alibi. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Monckham was a blackmailer of the worst type 
and he deserved his death, but the man who decided to 
rid the world of a dangerous brute laid his plans so 
carefully that though the manner in which he achieved 
his end is made clear to the reader from the beginning, 
his identity remains a mystery to the last. This deteétive 
Story is therefore entitled to be described as one with a 
difference. 

Brown (Forrest R.) Powdersmoke Trail. 
Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Della Fanton sends for the sheriff, Jackson Lee, 
because there is something sinister going on that 
““deals in death.” The mining town, Roaring Run, 
has its quota of killers, and from first page to last 
excitement crowds on excitement and thrill on thrill. 
At last Della gets outside, “‘ where the world is clean.”’ 


Carr (Cameron) Gilded Clay. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This Story goes close to the bone in an important 
question of medical jurisprudence. It also goes to 
show that women medicos have very serious problems 
to face, and that when these are complicated by their 
emotions and affections becoming deeply involved, the 
solutions they have to find become more difficult than 

ore. 
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Corsetr (James) The Moon Killer. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 

A car—clutching hands—a crucifix—two girl 

viétims—and moonlight of the brightest. Here we have 

the ingredients of a ghastly story, and it is told with all 
necessary thrills. 


Cross (Mark) The Four Make Holiday (Being 
the Eighth Exploit of Daphne Wrayne and 
her Four Adjusters). Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

This time Daphne Wrayne’s colleagues have to 
handle an intricate plot in which a chimpanzee is 
involved. A corpse is found in its cage and the animal 
has disappeared. This, the eighth Adjustors Story, is 
as intricate and puzzling as its predecessors. 


Hiut (Grace Livingston) The Strange Proposal. 
Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Story with a Strong love interest and high ideals. 
Mary Elizabeth belongs to the wealthy enjoyment- 
loving class and has to change and develop her charaéter 
to find great happiness at last. 


HuGues (Dan de Lara) South from Tombstone. 
A Life Story. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

A rattling good story of the lawless days on the 
Mexican border. TombStone was a pretty busy little 
town and “ Harry ”’ did not have many restful moments 
throughout his adventurous life. 


Jerson (Edgar) The Murder of 
Dench. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
The reader will forgive a great deal in Mr. Jepson’s 
~ on account of the entertaining humour with which 
embellishes his Story, but he will not agree that the 
manner in which the viétim of the crime meets his fate 
is a savoury one. Dench is a blackmailer and a par- 
ticularly undesirable person, but murder is murder, and 
not to be condoned. 


LENEHAN (J. C.) Guilty But Not Insane- 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The plot turns on an incriminating photograph 
showing Wanda Windermere locked in the embrace 
of a doctor who cultivates strong ideas on the subjeé& 
of murder. Wanda's husband, Richard, a solicitor of 
doubtful reputation, is shot dead in his own grounds 
and a very puzzling situation arises which is finally 
solved after much following of clues. 


Augustin 


Preepy (George R.) Painted Angel (A Mystery 
of the Napoleonic Wars). Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

This is a well-told myStery Story culled from 
history. The period is the unsettled times of the early 
nineteenth century and the scene is laid in Germany, 
England and Italy. The author has changed the names 
of the real people concerned and has given her tale a 
modern flavour. 


SLOANE (William) To Walk the Night. A 
Novel. Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 


An unusual book made up of thrills, mystery, 
psychology and crime ; in short, experiences alien to 


everyday life. Berkely and Dr. Lister reconstru& the 
weird happenings together—and discover the Strange 
faéts about the super-normal woman called Selena. 


Wopenouse (P. G.) Summer Moonshine. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wodehouse’s fertility is surely one of the 
minor miracles of modern life. How does he manage 
to go on pulling it off time after time with such con- 
tinued success ? People may differ in their answer to 
this question, but that he does succeed time after time 
no one will deny. His latest effort is if anything more 
complicated, more sparkling, and more inane than its 
predecessors. 


YounG (Robert) The War in the Marshes. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. net. . 

This novel deals with charaéter in its fundamental 
aspects, laid in an imaginary scene of a rising which 
begins in Liverpool and spreads to North Wales. For 
a first novel it has outstanding mezit. 


JUVENILE. 


Harp1nG (Robert) The Banner of the Prophet. 
Further Adventures of Dick Leigh of the 
Secret Service. Frontis. Pearson. §s. net. 

\nother excellent boy’s Story by this well-known 
author who writes of young Dick Leigh of the Indian 

Secret Service. This time the scene of this thrilling 

and fast-moving adventure tale is laid in Arabia. 


LockHArt (George) and Boswortn (W. G.) 
Grey Titan. The Book of Elephants. 
Illus. Burns, Oates. 3s. 6d. net. 

Here is achildren’s book which all juvenile readers 
will love. Mr. W. G. Bosworth, the well-known Circus 
Historian, who is Librarian of Altrincham by profession, 
has a pretty sense of humour and has done his work well 
in aid of Mr. Lockhart, the great living expert on the 
performing elephant. 


Tatsor (Ethel) Guide’s 
Pearson. §s. net. 

This story for girls is well up to the author’s usual 
Standard. When Geraldine was left to look after her 
two young sisters and inherited two hundred pounds, 
she purchased a cottage for exaétly that sum, and this 
was the Start of Girl Guide Geraldine’s luck. 


Luck.  Frontis. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BLACKWELL, Catalogue 414, 1938, Antiquarian and 
Modern Second-hand books in various departments of 
Literature—BULLETIN of the American Library 
\ssociation, February, 1938.—FICTION for Library 
Readers, March, 1938.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
February February 15th, 1938.—MEDICINE 
Today and Tomorrow, February, 1938.—MORE 
BOOKS, The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, 
February, 1938.—ST. LOUIS Public Library Monthly 
Bulletin, January-February, 1938.—WHY? WHO? 
HOW ? QueStions and Answers on the Sino-Japanese 
Confli&, The Foreign Affairs Association of Japan, 
5 Sen.—WILSON BULLETIN for Librarians, Feb- 
ruary, 1938. 
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LIBRARIANS’ BOOKS 


MALLETT’S INDEX OF ARTISTS 
By DANIEL TROWBRIDGE MALLETT 
Including the Artists of all Countries, and both past and present painters, sculptors, engravers, 
etchers, illustrators 


In one alphabet are the names of the artists of all nations from earliest times to the featured 
names of to-day’s exhibits, 28,000 artists, thousands of our own day. 

Mallett’s is the ‘iret comprehensive index of artists and is pasthowtasiy useful on con 

names. The author has had the co-operation of museums and dealers in bringing 

the available facts. 

Malieit’s Index belongs on the desks of museums, reference libraries, art schools, auction rooms, 
art galleries and collectors. 

MA "S means minutes rather than hours when facts on artists are desired. 

Over 28,000 names, 640 pages. 50/- net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, 1935 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT PERIODICALS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TO THE UNITED STATES. 
EpITED BY 
CAROLYN F. ULRICH 

Curer, Perropicats Drvision, New York LIBRARY, 
This Directory is planned for those interested in business and industry as well as for librarians 
. Of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for reference but also as an aid in the selection 


of titles for purchase. The list does not aim to be exhaustive, but its eight thousand selected 


titles represent the ——— published in the United States and abroad, oo in a 
France and Germany, which have been found most useful in American collections. 55/- net 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 
Fourts Epition. 


A guide to Literature on a plan which, in three earlier editions, has proved its peculiar value 
to all buyers of books. 
It is an introduction to book knowledge with discussions of editions and their makers. It covers 
the whole field of reading and brings it to date. Authors are listed alphabetically within each 
field of literature—fiction, poetry, drama, essays, etc. British, Russian, French and other Con- 
tinental authors are included. All the books of each author are listed in chronological order 4 
date of publication. Publisher and price are given. 22 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 


A handbook of information, revised and enlarged by Jessie H. Murray, with discussion and 
description of the character and details of over 60 prize awards given to books, followed bya 
listing of the titles that won each such award. Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, bound in 
cloth, size 5} by 8}. 6/6 net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire ani Europe for the books of the R, R, Bowker Co,, New York, 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD. 
12 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4. 
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CHIVERS’ 
“Quickseen” Periodical Cases 


(Patent No. 471335) 


FRONT BOARD COMPOSED 
ENTIRELY OF TRANSPARENT 
NON-INFLAMMABLE, UN- 
BREAKABLE MATERIAL, 
RENDERING THE WHOLE OF 
THE FRONT COVER OF THE 
MAGAZINE VISIBLE 


CEDRIC CHIVERS 


BOOKBINDERS & BOOKSELLERS : 
PORTWAY ..... .. BATH 


‘ Printed by Franx Jucees Lrp., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 31 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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